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Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends | | 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Reviaious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Diily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 





The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled '‘Traveling-Bags 3 Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, 
will receive ine attention. 


Rees we 


N. Y. 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A A Menuet ‘or the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1 50. 

The Berean containe free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Bisue Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ROSE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 





above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts} 
of the country. 
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The Mystery of Godliness. 





The following, is a specimen of the 
language of Scripture, touching what we 
deem a central truth of the gospel of our 
salvation—‘* God manifest in the flesh’ 
of believers : 


‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me andI in him. As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that eat- 
eth me, even he shall live by me.’ (John 6: 53 
—57.) ‘At that day yeshall know that I am in the 
Father, and ye in me, and I in vou.’ (John 14: 
20.) ‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also that shall believa on me through their 
word: that they also may be one; as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou 
gavest me, I have given them; that they may be 
one, even as we are one; | in them, and thou in 
me, that they may’ be made perfect in one: that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them as thou hast loved me.’ (John 
17: 20—23.) ‘If Christ be in you, the body is 
dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because 
of righteousness.’ (Rom. 8:10.) ‘Know ye net 
that your bodies are the members of Christ ?’ 
(1 Cor. 6: 15.) ‘ Ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular.’ (1 Cor. 12—27.) ‘ Fall- 
ing down on his face he will worship God, and re- 
port that God is in you ofa truth.” (1 Cor. 14: 
25.) ‘Ye are the temple of the living God, as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them and walk in them.’ 
(2 Cor. 6: 16.) ‘ Know ve not yourselves, how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates ?? (2 Cor. 13.5.) ‘I live; yet not J, but 
Christ liveth in me. Gal. 2: 20. ‘That Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith,....that ye 
may be filled with all che fullness of God.’ (Eph. 
3: 17,19.) ‘We are members of his body, of 
his flesh, and of his bones.’ (Eph. 5: 30.) ‘The 
mystery which hath been hid from ages, and from 
generations, but now is made manifest te his 
saints: to whom God would make known what 
is the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles; which is Christ in you, the hope of 
glory.’ (Col. 1: 26, 27.) * He that keepeth his 
commandments, dwelleth in hin, and be in him; 
and hereby we know that he dwelleth in us, by 
the spirit which he hath given us.’ (1 Jobn 3: 
24.) ‘ Whosvever shall confess that Jesus is the 
Son of God, Gud dwelleth in him, and he in God.’ 
(Chap. 4: 15) ‘He that abideth in the docirine 
of Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son.’ 
(2 John 9.) 


The doctrine alluded to in the last 
| quotation, is mentioned in the 7th verse 
preceding, in these words: ‘Many de- 
ceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh ; this is adeceiver, and an An- 
tichrist.’ The same doctrine is men- 
tioned in similar terms, in 1 John 4: 
23.—‘ Hereby know ye the spirit of God : 
every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God : 
and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, is not 
of God ; and this is that spirit of Anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard it should 
come.” We are not aware, that the fact 
that Jesus Christ, as an individual, ap- 


peared on earth in human nature, was 


ever made a subject of doubtful and im- 
portant debate; and we are sure that 
the confession of this fact could never 
have been proposed as a test of godliness, 
for thousands in every period of Chris- 
tianity have confessed it without making 
any pretensions to faith. The fact that 
the Son of God is come, and is in believ- 
ers, is, and 2ver has been, extensively 
denied ; and the confession, or non-con- 
fession of this fact, we believe, is prop- 
erly and preéminently the test of the 
spirit of Christ and of Antichrist. 

The objection usually made against 





| the detiion of ‘God manifest in the 
flesh’ of saints, is its mysticism or ab- 
surdity. ‘How can God and Christ 
dwell in man, nay, in thousands of men 
at the same time ?? We answer: 

1 It is as easy to conceive that God 
dwells in any other descendant of Adam 
asin the son of Mary. In him dwelt 
‘all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.’ 
When a man shall be found who can 
solve all the difficulties of this declara- 
tion, we may hope to attain a full con- 
ception of the manner in which believers 
are ‘filled with all the fullness of God.’ 

2 There is no more absurdity or mys- 
ticism in the idea, that Christ actually 
dwells in every member and particle of 
his body which is the church, than in the 
idea that a man dwells in every member 
and particle of his natural body. The 
separate limbs of a man are locally dis- 
tinct, yet the same life pervades all. 

3 There is no more difficulty in ascer- 
taining the nature of that union between 
Christ and the human soul which consti- 
tutes them one, than there isin ascer- 
taining the nature of that union between 
the human soul and body which consti- 
tutes them one. The soul is to the body 
what Christ is to the soul, and what 
God is to Christ. God is the life of Chris:, 
Christ is the life of the soul, the soul is 
the life of the body. As the body and 
soul are one, so in the case of believers, 
the body, and soul, and Christ, and God, 
are one. ‘He that abideth in the doc- 
trine of Christ, hath both the Father 
and the Son.’ 

4, The characteristic of the doctrine of 
‘God manifest in the flesh,’ which is called 
absurdity or mysticism by carnal men, is 
doubtless that wherein consists its vir- 
tue, as a touchstone for the trial of spir- 
its. Nomancan ever make a genuine, 
intelligent confession of ‘ Christ the Son 
of the living God,’ by any other than the 
Holy Spirit. ‘ Flesh and blood’ cannot 
reveal the ‘mystery of godliness.’ Christ 
and his Father must come and make 
before he 
See 


their abode with the believer, 
can know or confess their presence. 
John 14; 20—23. 


o 


The Power ot Sy mapathey. 








* Wherefore, in all things it behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren; that he might be a 
mercifuland faithful High Priest m things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
Fins of the people. For in that he himself hath suf: 
fered, being lempted, he is able to succor them 
that are tempted. Heb. 2: 17, 18. 


This passage brings to view a principle | 





sriipatliatle seneuabeil to the life of 
man, enveloped in the powers of dark- 
ness and death, which brought him near 
to men, and gave him accesstothem. He 
opened communication with them by 
these means, so that he was able to get 
the advantage of their oppressors, and re- 
deem them. So we may say, though 
‘the long-suffering of God is salvation,’ 
it would not be salvation, if, while God 
waits, he did not put in full eration 
this machinery of sympathy. And so, 
while we are co-operating with God in 
waiting long and patiently with evil-do- 
ers, Yecause we want to see the most 
saved, we must also co-operate with him 
in introducing sympathy during the de- 
lay, to the furthest extent possible : even 
to the exten; of the atonement, or at-one- 
ment. 

We cannot explain satisfactorily at 
present, the wisdom of God in this mat- 
ter, but we shall finally attain refinement 
enough to see why it is that by suffering 
on thegpart of the saving party, the party 
to‘be saved is approached. We can now 
‘undeistand something about it by in- 
stinct. We know that we can do persons 
good so far as we know experimentally 
theirstate, and are in a better condition to 
deliver them than we should be without 
the same experience, however righteous we 
mfyht otherwise be. That is the advan- 
tage that God sought and obtained by 
sending his Son into the world. He was 
wise enough to know that in his own un- 
carnate spirit (instead of incarnate) he 
could not approach men: that he was 
in nocondition to touch them, except in 
adistant way. The devil had entire ad- 
vantage of him. So he sent his Son, who 
became a man, aud entered into the feel- 
ings and sympathies of men, and stilk 
maintained. his communication with the 
Father and the angelic heaven, and thus 
become the connecting link between tie 
angelic and human natures, A sympa- 
thy commenced then, that was absolute- 
ly essential to salvation. This is the at- 
one-ment, or reconciliation. 

We can see the working of this fe ature 
of the atonement, the reconciliation of 
one department of life to another by sym- 
pathy, in its progress downward, from 
Christ through the church. Christ took 
the first grand essential step of reconcil- 
ing the divine and human natures, and 
reconciled the angelic world that he came 
out of, with the world of flesh. He was 
king of the Jews, and approached human 


which should take its place side by side in | nvture, and joined himself to it in its 
our minds, with one heretofore brought highest elevation in the flesh of the seed 


out, in the discussion of the text, ‘The, of Abraham. 
The | sense, ended, 


long-suffering of God is salvation.’ 
long patience and delay of judgment 


his office in one 


There 


The second great step in the atone- 


is salvation, «because in the space of the | ment, or reconciliation, is the ministry 


delay of fadginent, 


this sympathy and) of Paul. 


We are not able to trace out 


reconciliation of the superior with the, the ministry of the other apostles very 


inferior comes in. 


The velue of Christ’s ‘distinctly ; ; but it is manifest that Paul 


sufferings does not lie in the sufferings did the same thing to reconcile the two 
great classes of Jews and Gentiles, that 


themselves, or in any mystified applica- 
tion of them to us, but in 
they made a connection between him and 
the lost, by sympathy. By taking upon 
himself human nature, and sutfering all 
that flesh could suffer, his life assumed a 


the fact that | 
heaven 


Christ did in reconciling the angelic 
and this world, That is, as 
Christ was in the beginnirge the angelic 
Son of God, in full communion with the 
heavenly world, and thoroughly acquain- 
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ted with it; and then put himself in com- 
munication with this world, and thus 
connected the two; so Paul was at the 
beginning a Jew—a very hero of Judaism, 
and Christ put him into the ministry to 
the Gentiles ; and Paul went into the 
Gentile world, and abandoned himself to 
the “Gentile spirit, as freely as Christ 
left heaven to save mankind. Thus Paul 
became the connecting link between the 
Jews and Gentiles, and brought them 
together. 

These are the two great atonements ; 
and in a sense those two great acts cover 
the whole field of human nature. The 
two great alienations that had taken 
place in God’s family were brought to an 
end—the alienation of man from the an- 


gelic world, and of the Jews from the | 


Gentiles. We see that through the 
whole of Paul’s epistles, he connects 
those two things as two great items of 
enmity that the atonement brought to 
au end, 

We might look further ; and, coming 


down from the Primitive Church, we}: 


may notice what is now taking place. 
Here we see God at work, as of old, by 
long-suffering on the one hand, end sym- 
pathy on the other. This process is not 
confined to Christ, nor to Paul, but ex- 
tends to every limb of the body of Christ. 
God will use every believer in perpetu- 
ating the atonement. He will avail him- 
self of the experience of each individual 
im reaching offers who are passing 
through the experience that he has had. 
And the man who is boldest in acquaint- 
ing himself with all the experiences and 
states of human nature, and can at the 
same time hold good his spirituality, will 
be most useful to God in. co-operating 
with him in the atonement. 


of our sympathetic sphere is valuable only é 
| 


by virtue of the fact that we are at home 
in the superior sphere—our sympathy 
with 
It is only as we can say, ‘ our citizenship 
is in heaven,’ and we are new creatures, 
pot conformed to this world, but trans- 
formed by the renewing of our minds, 
that we are of value to God as reconcilers, 
The combination necessary to save by 
sympathy, is a combination of the ‘old 
man’ and the ‘new map.’ One must 
be wholly a new man in the first place, 
and then the more extensively he is ac- 
quainted with the experience of the old 
maa, and the more he is able to circulate 
in the channels of the old life, the better 
agent he will be in the great work of re- 
demption.—Home-Taik. 





The Thankful Spirit. 


The thankful spirit alone can approach 
God with confidence, and dwell in the 
sunshine of his love. In this spirit we see 
all things glorious. The earth is clothed 
in beautiful garments, studded with ro- 
ses and fragrant gems. We contemplate 
the works of God with reverence and de- 
light. A feast is always at hand, though 
plain may be the fare and coarse the 
apparel ; thankfulness adds rich spices 
to the food, and comfort to the garments, 
The thankful spirit breaks through the 
snares of the devil and gets out of his 
reach—is not claiming from God, but ap- 
preciates his gifts highly, and waits for 
his favors. Despondency finds no place 


in a thankful spirit : come what may, it 
sees the hand of a loving Father arrang- 








| 


jabout $1,352 


a son’s discipline. 
Thankfulness can be cultivated ; and, 


it is a far more attractive plant to raise | 
than unthankful grumbling ; neverthe- | 
less it seems necessary that the soil 
should first be drained of selfishness, | 
thoroughly broken up and softened by 
the showers of grace and truth—the 
roots of bitterness removed—the seeds of 
pride and envy cleared out, and a good 
coating of the love of God stirred in. Then 
with liberal watering and frequent move- 
ment of the soil, with watchful care in 
keéping off all parasites and destructive 
insects, this plant will grow and flourish ; 
its blossoms will send forth rare fra- 
grance, and its fruits will be highly prized 


in the New Jerusalem market.—c. k£, 
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The Labor Question, 
The vast hireling labor system seems, just 
jnow, to be subjected to one of those great per- 
| turbations which from time to time affect the re- 
| lations of the employers and the employed, and 


which are an evidence of the continuous strain of 





if we may use a garden illustration, | y5.,5 sarts of thie Goumtry. 


}and codperation, 


ing all for good, and rejoices in receiving The coal miners in Pittsburg , Pa., and neigh- 


borhood to the number of 5,000, are on a strike 
at present. 


— = : = > - . —— 


sive. During these twenty days, according to 
the sworn statements of the persons connected 
with the electrical staff both at Newfoundland 


Several other minor strikes are going on in va-; and Valentia, nearly four hundred messages were 


question appears to be assuming a new and _ in- 
creased importance. The old antagonism be- 
tween capital and labor must sooner cr later be 
broken down, and give place to a spirit of unity 
A true system of Practical 
Communism will be found at last to be the recon- 
ciler of interests, and the friend of production and 
progress,—T. L. P. . 

PEEPS AE SES SS ee te eee 
Brigham Young’s portrait by Greeley. 

‘Tle was very plainly dressed in thin summer 
clothing. and with no air of sanctimony or funat- 
icism. In appearance, he is a portly, frank, good- 
natured, rather thick-set man of fifty-five, seem- 
ing to enjoy life, and being in no particular hurry 
to get to heaven. His associates are plain men, 
evidently born and reared to a life of labor, and 
looking as little like crafty hypocrites or swind- 
lers as any body of men I ever met. The absence 
of cant or snuffle from their manner was marked 
and general, yet, I think I may fairly say that 
their Mormonism has not impoverished them ; 
that they were generally poor men when they 
embraced it, and are now in very comfortable 
circumstances—as men averaging three or four 
wives apiece certainly need be.’ 





From Europe. 
The builder’s strike in London still continues. 
The Great Eastern is advertised to sail for Port- 
land, Maine on the 15th of September. 
The general amnesty announced by the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, though it had created much surprise, 


things toward a more natural and harmonious 
state. The Scientific American thus describes 
the great London Strike: 

“One of the greatest struggles that has ever t ik- 
en place between employers and their workmen 
has lately been going: on in London. As we un- 
derstand the question, all the operative builders 
of that city resolved some time ago to obtain a 
reduction of the hours of labor from ten to nine, 
daily ; and, in order to secure this result, they 
planned a campaign of aggression upon the most 
scientific strategical principles. Their mode of 
operation was to demand their terms from each 
master-builder in succession, and to ‘strike’ against 
only one at once, and those remaining at work 
| were to support those on strike, until all the em- 





The extent | ployers were yanquished in rotation, The mas- 


er-builders having been informed of this skillfully 
janned design, resolved to prevent the result 
which might flow from it by forming a counter 
combination, and demanding that all the opera- 
uves should abandon their position. This they 


the world is not valuable in itself. | refusea to do; and the whole question, as it now 
| stands, resolves itself into the simple fact, that 


the master-builders of London have struck against 
their operatives—about 90,000 in number—to pre- 
vent an anticipated reduction of the hours of daily 
labor. The journeymen-builders of London work 
10 hours during the first five days of the week, 
and enly eight on Saturday, and their wages is 
per day. ‘Their employers waited 
upon the Home Sccretary, Sir G. CU. Lewis, in 
order to solicit his wfluence, and that of the 
Tlouse of Commons, against their workmen; but 
the Home Secretary snubbed them, and said ‘ the 
government made no distinction between clas- 
ses.’ He told them that if it were wrong, as they 
had expressed themselves, for the workmen to 
form combinatious, it was equaily wrong for 
them, as emplvyers to do so. The employers 
contend that the claims of the operatives are un- 
reasunabie and unjust; the latter retort, and say 
the same opposition and arguments were used in 
former times against reducing the hours of Jabor 
from 14 to 12, and from 12 to 10, ‘and if bank 
and government clerks work only six, seven and 
eight hours daily, why should mechanics, whose 
pay is smaller and jabor more severe, work 10 
hours per day ? 

“ Public opinion in London and the whole king- 
dom appears io be on the side of the operatives, 
and it is believed that a compromise will soon be 
effected between them and their employers, as 
the subject has been taken up in the House of 
Commons, and a bill brought in to establish equi- 
table councils of cunciliatiou between such part- 
e8,”? 

Several quite extensive strikes are also in op- 
eration in this country. One ut Albany, N. Y., 
among the molders has been going on tor several 
months, and far wore to the injury of the em- 
ployers than the operatives. Both parties are 
formed into opposing combinations, and each eni* 
ployer, it is stated, is pledged to a forfeit of 
some thousands of dollars if he submits to his 
molder’s demands without the consent of all the 
other employers. In the city of Troy, the mas- 
ter-molders acquiesced in the demands that were 
made by their operatives, and, as a consequence 


- 


amount of business has been diverted from the 





latter city. 


appears to have given great satisfaction, In ad- 
dition to the civil pardons, numerous military 
sentences had been commuted. M. Louis Blane, 
in a letter to the London Daily News, asks ‘ Why 
should the exues return to France?’ He then re- 
plies, ‘ Better stay in the land of unfettered 
thought and freedom—better live where an exile 
is to remain a man.’ Napoleon has decided that 
an army of 50,000 men shall remain in Lombardy, 
It has been officially announced that the Empress 
Eugenie will present another ‘Child of France’ to 
the Naiton. 

Accounts from Italy state, that the National 
Assembly of Tuscany, and also that of Modena, 
had ‘taken strong grounds in behalf of national 
liberty ; that they had resolved on annexation to 
Picdmont, (Sardinia,) and the banishment of the 
house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 


Facts and Topics. 





.-It is stated that Louis Paulsen, the cele- 
brated chess-player, is about to proceed to New 
York, to challenge Morphy to a match game of 
chess. 

.... The London Medical Times announces the 
appearance of the Asiatic cholera, by its usual 
route, from Hamburg. Two cases had proved 
fatal, both being importations on the Hamburg 
steamers. In the latter place, during the week 
ending July Ist, there were 424 cases, of which 
332 proved fatal. The proportion of deaths is 
very large, being four-fifths of the whole number 
attacked. 

.---Mr. E. L. Sears introduces the following 
anecdote into a paper on “ Lord Brougham,” in 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education: 

“It is doubtful whether there is any man in 
England, at the present day, whom the people 
would obey sooner. An interesting instance of 
this occurred abovt two years ago, during the 
Sunday riots in London. On one occasion the 
crowd of working men drove the police out of 
Hyde Park. The authorities utterly failed to 
prevent or dissuade them from acts of violence. 
Just as they wére bidding defiance to the magis- 
trates and police inspectors, the venerable Lord 
Brougham happened to be passing; he approached 
and addressed them a few gentle words of advice. 
“Who are you?” cried the ringleader. “ Your 
old friend, Lord Brougham.” The effect was 
magical. After giving three hearty cheers for 
Brougham, and pledging themselves like one man 
to do anything he told them, they dispersed at 
once.” 

..-+ The Independent gives the following account 
of the last hours of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable: 

“Who knows the last words of the Atlantic 


the long-continued silence of Mr. De Sauty. We 
understand that the Atlantic Telegraph Compa- 
ny have now authorized the publication (doubt- 





they have large orders to fill which otherwise | less after obtaining Mr. De Sauty’s permission) 
would have been executed in Aibany ; and a large | ot a complete diary of all messages sent and re- 


ceived during the time of its working, from the 
10th of August to the Ist of September, inelu- 


Altogether the labor! successfully transmitted, containing an aggregate 


‘of more than three thousand words. After the 
first jubilatory messages, wogether with the con- 
gratulations of the Queen and the President, va- 
rious long messages were sent to and fro at short 
intervals, mostly relating to the affairs of the 
Company. On the evening of the 20th the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

VALENTIA TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Sent 903 pe. m. od 
Bartholomew to De Sauty—Whitehouse away. 
Directors order no message but Government and 
Company’s to be sent yet. Hope. You men.” 
{The words in Italics were not received in New- 
foundland.] 

NEWFOUNDLAND TO VALENTIA. 
Sent 919 p. um. 

‘**Tlave you a message ?” 

VALENTIA TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sent 9 21. 


. 


** No.” 
NEWFOUNDLAND TO VALENTIA. 
Sent 9 31. 
** Was message about Europa made use of ?” 
VALENTIA TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Sent 9 48 p. m. 
** Yes; it was sent for publication.” 
NEWFOUNDLAND TO VALENTIA. 
Sent 9 55 p. m. 
** What weather have you ?” 
VALENTIA TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Sent 10 08 pv. mu. 
** Very fine. Yours ?” 
NEWFOUNDLAND TO VALENTIA. 
Sent 10 18. 
** Mosquitoes keep biting. 
live in—fearfully swampy.” 


This is a funny place to 


“The last words received at Valeutia were ‘ For 
ty eight words—Right, Right,’ in response toa 
message of congratulation and sympathy in the 
joyous celebrations which were that day taking 
place. The last words received at Newfound- 
land were: 

°C. W. Ficld, New York, please inform Amer- 
iéan Government we are now in position to do 
best to forward. 

“The rest of the message, ‘their Government 
messages to England,’ was lost with the last hope 
of the cabie. How the impatient public waited, 
compla‘ned} made fun of De Sauty, and gave up 
in despair, will not easily be forgotten. The 
publication of these messages will throw much 
light upon the diificuities attending this interesting 
enterprise, and will, at the same time, disarm the in 
credulity and distrust with which a second ex- 
periment, under better auspices, mght have to 
contend.” 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday Sept. 1.—Our artist friend had scarce- 
ly gone this morning with a warm good-bye from 
all, when anew visitor came, a stranger lady 
wishing to spend a few days. Resumed the par- 
lor readings at 7 o’clock. Book, ‘Adam Bede.’ 
The winter gloaming is drawing on, bringing with 
it books and studies. 

Friday 2.—The lady who came yesterday, left 
to-day. She was extensively acquainted with the 
whole class of ‘ Reformers,’ was once connected 
with the social movement at Modern Times. She 
has also been a spiritual medium. She says she 
has lost her confidence in all attempts at associa- 
tion which are not based on the ‘ Christ principle.’ 
We did not understand that she believed in the 
personal influence of a Christ now living, but only 
in adopting his principle of ‘ doing unto others as 
we would that others should do unto us.’ She 
supposed that that was our position, but it passes 
with us for little more or less than infidelity.— 
There is some apparent relatiénship between us 
and Social reformers of infidel teudencies—they 
come here expecting to find sympathy, but we 
never run together. Strangers that finda home 
here—that bring a passport to our fellowship, are 
those who have never been corrupted fiom the 
simplicity of their faith in the Bible. Persons may 
admire our social theory never so much, it does 
not prove to be a sign of real affinity. Our sym- 
pathies are all wedded to our religious faith.— 
The lady said that according to the social créed of 
Modern Times, men and women who find their 


Telegraph? We referred, week before last, to! partners uncongenial are at liberty to change them; 


but she said that they carried the spirit of exclu- 
siveness into their new partnerships, and monopo- 
lized each other’s affections, were jeaious &c., a8 
much as in common marrixge, which she thought 
was wrong. If this is true, they retain that part 
of marriage which our social theory excludes, 





the selfish claim ; while they reject what we retain 
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as the redeeming feature of the system, the per- 
manence of its love-relation. 

Saiurday 3.— We notice with much satisfaction 
the commencement of work on the enlargement 
of the house. Men are digging a trench this 
morning for the foundation stones of the exten- 
sion. It is outside of a fine trellis of grape vines 
which curtained the piazza its whole length on 
the south end of the house, and made a pleasant 
shade for the dining-room windows. We consent- 
ed to the destruction of these vines, full of un- 
ripened fruit, with some reluctance ; but it seems to 
be necessary, unless as it has been suggested, they 
can possibly be laid down and built over by the 
wall ina way not to kill them. The enlargement 
could not well be delayed for the fruit. Every 
evening shows us the need of it. Late-comers at 
the meeting have to stand at the door or find a 
seat in the Lall. 

Sunday Evening, 4.—Conversation, after reading 
in the Berean the article ‘ The Age of Spiritual- 
ism.’ The idea of that article is that the history 
of the world, or of the progressive education of the 
human race, corresponds to the division of human 
nature into four departments, the physical, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual. The periods corres- 
ponding to the three first departments are past, 
and we are living in the Spiritual age. The de- 
velopment of individuals is in the same order.— 
Infancy represents the physical; it is an existence 
of mere bodily sensations. In childhood and 
youth, the moral nature, the knowledge of right 
and wrovg is naturally developed. 
the intellectual has a proper period 
and growth, and lastly the spiritual. 
brain has doubtless gone through similar changes ; 


of expansion 
The human 


and it approaches perfection in the fuller develop- | 


ment of une spiritual region. 


Monday 5.—Noticing many heals together in | 
the yard this morning, we ran out to see what | 


was the object of curiosity. It appears one of the 
men engaged in preparing to lay the wall of the 
enlargement, had contrived to exhume from its 
resting-place a box that was deposited under the 
south corner stone of the Mausion house at the 
time the stone was laid. Many of us recollected 
the circumstances of its being placed there, how 
all the Community that then was, gathered to 
witness the ceremonial, not in very solemn form, 
but with buoyaut anticipations, how we had im- 
promptu speeches &e., but none of us expected to 
see it so soon We supposed the house 
would crumble over it after the lapse of centuries 
perhaps, and discover the antiquity toa people 
well prepared by theiradvancement, to appreciate 
it. The coutents of the box were several docu- 
ments, the tract Salvation from Sin, copies of the 
Perfectionist, Witness, and Spiritual Magazine, 
and a lead plate on which was the followmg in- 


again. 


scription : sie i 
THIS BUILDING 


Is designed for the Home 
OF A 
HEAVENLY ASSOCIATION, 
Based on the Principles of 
PERFECT HOLINESS 
Fraternity, Free Love, 

AND 
IMMORTALITY 
The Corner Stone was 
Laid Aug. 38, 1848. 

5S. W. Rueeres, E. H. Hamu.ton, 

Mason. Architect, 

The papers were in a state of decay, 
ashes un the touch as if they had been 
fire. They had not been properly secured from 
the action of the mortar, as the box was not air- 
tight. The plate and inscription gave no perish- 
able tcken—they appeared untouched by lime or 
time. 

A call to-day from another Spiritualist, a female 
trance medium. This is the third time lately that 
we might have courted ghostly communications if 
ao inclined. Curiosity might lead us to tamper with 
the mystery, but we have too much faith in spir- 
itual existences and operations, to knock at a door 
where we do not wish to make acquaintances. It 
is sufficient for us that we are permitted to seek 
spiritual fellowship in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
where God the judge ofall, and Jesus the media- 
tor of the new covenant, and an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect, dwell. A negro gipsy to whom we 
gave alms a few days since, came this morning 
and offered to repay us by fortune-telling. 
of the juveniles were cager for the sportof hearing 
her, but we have a repugnance even to playing 
with such matters. We think it is sweeter and 
better to let them entivaly alone. She went away 


falling to 
through 





Some 


as much in debt as she came, as we had no use 
for her wares. 


After that | 


ov .4Ba etn 


Wednesday 7.—The plate which after eleven 
years impriseument had such unexpected resur- | 


rection to daylight the other morning, was rede- 


with the | 


posited to-day under the new corner, 
following addition to the inscription : 
Years make our Home and its Founder, 


J. H. Noyes, dearer. 





This plate, with the inscription on the opposite 
side, was removed to the new corner of the build-, 
ing 12 feet south of the original position, on the 

7th of September, 1859. 


Number of resident members at that date, 194. 


“*Q Theos agape esti.” 

It was securely sealed in glass, and with it 
was deposited in a glass bottle a list of the names 
of the resident members, also of the members now 
at Wallingford, Putney, and Newark, and severe. | 
printed papers. 

As we think our readers may like to hear from 
our branch Communes occasionally, we insert 
here a late journal from Wallingford, written in 
the unguarded style of family correspondence. but 
still not improper perhaps for this column: 

Wallingford, Sept. 1, 1859. 

‘ We are all thankful the § claim is finally 
settled for $150. Mrs. S. acknowledged that 
they foreed themselves upon us contrary to our| 
Mrs. B. returned to New| 
‘York Saturday morning. She left her little boys 
us for two or three weeks, till she could 
j regulate affairs at home; which according to Mr. | 
were in a forlorn condition after a 
‘bachelor’s hall.2 We had a 
‘pretty good opportunity to get acquainted with 
Mrs. B. and felt a growing love for her. She 
| offered herself for criticism a few evenings before | 
she left. Mrs. C 
eral oversight of the children and Mrs, 
We found that our increase of family 
So many young | 








advice and wishes. 


| with 





B—’s account 
month’s keeping 


was appointed to have a gen- 
B—'s in 
| particular. 
| demanded increasing attention. 
| chile lren together needed a Community 
| and father--Mr. C. takes the latter office. We 
| have had some rather interesting cails lately—one 
la gentleman and lady spending the season in New 
| Haven, from Georgia. They made many inquiries 
|about our principles and habits—were quite igno- 
rant of us and free from prejudice. The lady ad- 
mired the short dress at first sight. A Mr. W. 
called to see how we get along, 


mother | 


an old subscriber, 
Two ladies who spend their winters in Baltimore 
and are boarding in M. came to look at us and get 
some strawberry plants. Items.—C. 
our first load of coal from New Haven for fall and 
winter use. Weather rather cold, and our dry 
wood threatens to go off too fast. We have or- 
dered a cider-mill for making cider for vinegar. 
Bought asofa bedstead for the parlor; Mrs. N—’s 
residence with us takes ali the spare room we lid 
before: she was in meeting last night and spoke 
of her union with the family, and desire to be a 
Her remarks were warmly 


brought up 


helper to the canse. 
responded to. We are now drying swect corn— 
putting up Pie-plant and making blackberry wine. 
Wine making seems to be superceding old fash- 
‘oned cider-making—showing some advance in 
refinement of taste. Melons are poor this season. 
Bartlett pears very good. Mrs. D. is here, spend- 
ing a day or two. She isa woman of true faith. 
Mr. N. has got leave of Mr. S. to puta ‘tom’ 
into the Brittania mill near bere, for the benefit 


of our chain shop. The new shop will be com- 


menced next week. 


— at 9° <a or 


The Disuse of Sz ult. 

Dr, Jackson, of Dansville Water-Cure, in a let- 
ter published in the last number of the Water- 
Cure Journal gives the following account of his 
experience in the use and disuse of salt as food 
The testimony he gives is valuable. We have 
long looked upon salt as not only of doubtful 
utility as an article of diet, but positively injuri- 
ous, and shall rejoice to see the light of truth 
brought to bear on this subject, other 
strongholds of habit and tradition: 

‘* Next to the disuse of faitened meats, we have 
found most valuable the disuse of common salt. I 
was led to moreextended experiments by the effects 
of its disuse in myself. AtHicted, as I had been, 
for twenty-five years, with torpor of liver, conges- 
tion of the kidneys, and irritation of the bladder, 
during all of which period I had been a free, and 
portions of the time an inordinate, user of salt, I 
was suddenly impressed with the idea that I 
might be the better for its disuse. I resolved to 
attempt it. I say attempt, for [was by no means 
sure I should succeed. My appetite was not rav- 
enous for food, but it was very decided, and I 
knew would give way under its abandonment. | 
resolved, however, to make the trial, and, a» I 
feared, all desire tor food left me, and with it all 


as upon 


lery function of the body. My 


| little while, voluntarily fi 





strength of body and i 4! of mind. I was 
weak, irresolute, irascible. 1 wasderanged in ev- 





head ached, my 
bowels became more than usually costive, 1 was 
| sleepless. Life seemed suspended. But all this 
| shnaeweel vital action did but the more resolve 
me to the abandonment of the neison ; for poison 
I now saw it to be, and I saw that its injurious 
effects on me were inanewact ratio to the ex- 
cilement produced inmy system by its disuse. 1 
did not reason as the dram-drinker does of the ef. 
fects of his beverage ; nor as the nervous woman 
does of the saJutariness of her infusion of tea; 
nor as the tobacco-chewer does of his narcotic ; 
nor as Coleridge did of his drug, by saying, “ Sce 
how quiet all the operations of my physical sys- 
tem are under the use of my stimulant, my exhil- 
arant, my anodyne, my opiate!” On the contra- 
y. I said, ‘* See what a terrible enslavement you 
have already reached! see how extensively all 
healthy action has become impaired by your 
habitual use of this poison! insomuch that you 
can not forego for a week its use without having 
your organism put on the most morbid conditions ; 
making you to appear like one whose thread of 
life was about unwound.” And thus half dead I 
lived on, till nature at length won the victory.— 
Gradually the excitement ceased ; 1 began to have 
an appetite; Ecame to relish my food; I grew 
1 seemed to be empowered with new force 
in the special senses; could see better, hear bet- 
ter, smell better—vastly better; could discrimi- 
nate in the department of fasle very much more 
nicely, and to my great delight [ found the cos- 
itiveness of bowels, of twenty-five years’ standing, 
giving way, and along with it disappeared my 
torpor of liver, my congestion of kidneys, and my 
irritation of blalder. What a happy man | was! 
What were the California gold-mines to me? I 
was rich in my physical sensations. I felt as 
though every thing I touched would turn to gold. 
* Since then, now nearly four years, I have used 
no salt, and my most decided convictions are 
against its use. Since then the food in my Cure 
is prepared without salt, and those of my guests 
who use it—but all have it who wish it— 


strong 5 


| have it in a dish, each one by his plate, and uses 


it on his own responsibility. 
large tnajority of instances, my 
vrego its nse, and ex press 
great satisfaction from being relieved from de- 
penden eonit. And what I found true in my 
case. [have found in as marked dezree as in mine 
true of by far of the greater number of those who 


Since then, in the 


gue sts, 


| have been troubled with constipation of the bow- 


els, kidney derangements, and irritation of the 
bladder, and who have sought relief at our hands. 

“Tam perfectly aware of all the reasons usually 
given for the eating of animal food and of salt. [ 
aim told daily that men cannot work hard without 
they eat meat, and I know that such talk is 
* fudge.” Tam told that salt is of nature's pro- 
viding, and that the deer hunt up the salt to lick 
instinctively ; 
1 know that such talk is “ bosh,” in neither case 
having no weight in the argument, for men can 
work longer, and harder, and with less expenditure 
of body or biain without meat than with it, as 
every vegetarian m the world, in his own case 
can testify. And as for salt and the deer. it is 
well known to hunters that not ene deer in a 
hundred ever sees a salt lake, and not one buttfalo 
inamiilion. Itis almost daylight—almost time 
for physicians to cease to be influenced by state- 
ments so narrow and illogical as those, and to 
look a little into the facts that lie outspread to 
their view. 

“Ifyou should be led to inquire closely as to the 
effects on the liver, and stomach, and the lower 
howels, of conmon salt daily and habitually used, 
{ doubt not that vou will have to come to my 
conclusions about it. J would rather have the 
benelits derivable from its disuse in all cases of 
severe cositiveness than any means [ ever tried; 
and when there is a manifest inability of the 
excretories, 2 want of power in the vital force to 
work the metamorphosis of tissue so essential to 
health, [assure you, you may luok to the salt 
used in the food as one of the most powerful hin- 
drances to that change. Nothing in the whole 
range oi poisons, except alcchol, equals it.” 





Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 25. 





THE Conression or Curist.—In obey- 
ing Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Do all things in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, we are some- 
times led to confess Christ without refer- 
ence to feelings, and even in the face of 
contradictory feelings. And there is 
deep good sense in this method of proceed- 
ure. We may its truth. In 
the first place, we assume that a person 
will not confess Christ with the tongue, 
unless the confession is dictated by the 
individual has a true 


illustrate 


heart, unless the 
perception in his heart of the power of 
Christ’s life. But this internal percep- 
tion is surrounded by a vast amount of 
habits and feelings, and influences 
which deny its truth aud obliterate it.— 
set in 


false 


Now by the act of confession, we 
operation a principle on the outside of 
our life, corresponding to the force al- 
ready inaction on the inside. A junction 
is formed between the outside and inside, 


and a burning process is commenced upon 
the interior mass of obstruction. Sup- 
pose you have an internal perception of 
the truth concerning the salvation of 
Christ, that is deeply buried under the 
covering of bad habits. 
will at work in such a way as to confess 
with tongue, the 
truth you internally perceive, you start 
an operation which places the bad action 
of life between two fires, und holds it 
there, subject to the free play of burning 


If you set your 


your and by deeds, 


judgment. 

We cannot toohighly value the confess- 
It can hardly be applied 
As Moses said of the law, so also 
“Thou shalt teach 
it diligently unto thy children, and thou 
shalt talk of it when thou sittest in thy 
thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind it 
for a sign upon thine hand, and it shall 
be asa frontlet between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write it upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates.” The con- 
fession of Cliist is an infallible prescrip- 
jtion for all evils of body and soul—to be 
applied internally, externally, and eter- 


ion of Christ. 
amiss. 


we may say of this, 


house, ana when 





after a { 


that salt is found in the blood ; and | 


nally, at all times, and in all places. 
Christ is to us, thearmor of God. In 
‘put ye on the Lord 


| one place it says, 
and in another, 


Jesus ;’ “put ve on the 
What we want is 


a spirit that is strong enouch 


whole armor of God,’ 
protection — 
to meet all evil, both material and spir- 
itual. Christ has a strength of right- 
cousness in his spirit, that stands firm 
thing: that is like iren 

that presents an 


against every 
spikes to all resistance 
impregnable front toward the devil in all 
He is like the hollow square 
in an that fronts the enemy all 
around—that is unassailable. If we un- 
dertake to encounter these vreat powers 
of darkness which surround us, and seek 
to get the advantage of us by insinuation, 
temptation, hostility, ihreatenings. 
we shall fiud ourselves unable to 
that we are fecble, exposed : 
and is sure to 


directious. 
army, 


and 
Cope 
with them ; 
our Jife suffers and chafes, 
fail. But if we let Christ take our place, 
and cover ourselves 
find that the powers of evil will flee be- 
fore him: that there is nothing impossi- 
ble : van effectually 
His name is a strong tower, 
righteous runneth into, 
we will keep up our confession of him. 
Put on Christ. Let him come between 
us and our enemies, and between us and 
all things ; and move on fearlessly under 


with him, we shall 


assail us. 
that the 
and is safe. So 


nothing 


his armor. 


EE © <> ¢ ae 
The Resurrection Prospect. 
The testimony of the Circular from 


time to time, on the subject of the resur- 
rection, has interested very much, 
Jt is a subject which I deem of vital in- 
terest to every one who confesses the new 
gospel which Christ introduced into the 
world. What is our hope as disciples of 
Christ if it be not the hope of the resur- 
rection ? This question often forces itself 


me 


upon me, among others that occur in my 
reflections, What rei 
pect to attain to the resurrection state ? 


son have you to ex- 


You are growing old, 
ture is subject to decay, the seeds of de- 
struct at work, and there 
cape from the common fate of tle world. 
i am led to meet this question thus: In 


your physical na- 


ion are is no es- 











the first place, the kingdom of God com- 
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menced in this world in the person of 
Christ, and he ran his race and entered 
the resurrection in something less than 
forty years, thereby receiving power to 
give resurrection life to as many as be- 
lieved on him. Again, the Primitive 
Church finished their pilgrimage and en- 
tered the resurrection world in about 
forty years from the going forth of the 
Gospel that ‘Christ came to save his 
people from their sins.’ What were the 
facts which they had all the way to meet 
and overcome—facts that unbelief held 
steadily before them ? Let us first hear 
what Paul says of himself. He gave 
an abundance of testimony like this : 
*Though our outward man perish, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day.’ 
‘ Dying and behold we live.’ ‘I count not 
myself to have apprehended, but this one 
thing I do, forgetting the things which 
are behind, I press towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’ Some fell asleep, many 
were weak and sickly, others were carnal 
and walked as men, &c. To all appear- 
ance all things continued much as they 
were from the beginning. All] these out- 
ward things stood across their track ; their 
way into the glories of the resurrection 
world, judged by appearances, was hedged 
up, and they were going on to destruc- 
tion and death with all the world around 
them ; Paul grewold, &c. But judging 
them from an interior point of view, re- 
surrection power was renewing them day 
by day. Union with Christ was going 
on at railroad speed, their spiritual bo- 
dies were being developed, and at the 
coming of Christ they were ready to 
meet him, to be changed and ascend 
into the invisible mansions prepared 
for them. The decay of the outward 
man was not able to prevent them from 
seeing the steady and sure development 
of the inner spiritual life which was 
ready to clothe them at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ. So I see in this Com- 
munity the same elements at work 
that existed in Paul’s time. Some are 
weak and sickly, some fall asleep, old 
age comes creeping on, &c., &c. What 
then ? Do all things now continue as 
they were ? Is the confession of Christ 
without avail? Are we going down to 
death and darkness with those who 
know not God ? I believe not. Itseems 
to me that a process is now going on 
here which will produce the same result 
that was produced in the Primitive 
Church. These outward signs are noth- 
ing. I find in myself and in those around 
me fruits of the resurrection power. My 
hope and faith grow brighter and bright- 
er ; my inner life is renewed ; my union 
with Christ is daily becoming a more 
real fact. Courage to meet the power of 
unbelief and death is growing ; commun- 
ion one with another is steadily on the 
increase. The fruits of the kingdom of 
God meet me at every turn. What if 
the outward man perish, wax old, and is 
ready to vanish away ? Will not the Gos- 
pel of Christ now prepare us a dress, to be 
put on when the old is worn and ready 
to be changed ? Christ has promised 
eternal life, and power to become sons of 
God, to all those who forsake father and 
mother and sister, wife and brother, &c. 
We may then lift up our heads and re- 
joice, for it is our Father’s good pleasure 
to give us eternal resurrection life. We 
may sing the song of gladness and 
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| thanksgiving, in spite of appearances, 


for Christ is taking us to our resurrection 
home, where he will gather all his flock 
in one fold, having one shepherd.—t. H. B. 


- omg 
The Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton delivered a lecture in 
Lincoln, which city he has for a number of 
years represented in Parliament, on the early 
history of Eastern nations. He gave an out- 
line of the Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Egyptian, Greek and Jewish nations, and 
closed with the following description of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem 4 Titus : 

*« Six years after the birth of our Lord, Ju- 
dea and Samaria became «a Roman province 
under subordinate governors, the most famous 
of whom was Pontius Pilate. These govern- 
ors became so oppressive, that the Jews broke 
out into rebellion; and seventy years after 
Christ, Jerusalem was finally besieged by Ti- 
tus, afterwards emperor of Rome. No tragedy 
on the stage has the same scenes of appalling 
terror as are to be found in the histury of this 
siege. The city itself was rent by factions at 
the deadliest war with each other—all the ele- 
ments of civil hatred had broken loose—the 
streets were slippery with the blood of citizens 
——brother slew brother—the granaries were 
set on fire—famine wasted those whom the 
sword did not slay. In the midst of these 
civil massacres, the Roman armies appeared 
before the walls of Jerusalem. Then for a 
short time the rival factions united against tbe 
common foe ; they were again the gallant coun- 
trymen of David and Joshua—they sallied 
forth and seattered the eagles of Rome. But 
this triumph was brief, the ferocity of the ill- 
fated Jews soon again wasted itself on each 
other. And Titus marched on—encamped 
his armies cluse by the walls, and from the 
hight the Roman general gazed with awe on 
the strength and splendor of the city of Je- 
hovah. 

‘* Let us here pause—and take, ourselves, a 
mournful glance at Jerusalem, as it then was. 
The city was fortified by a triple wall save on 
one side, where it was protected by deep aud 
impassible ravines. These walls, of the most 
solid masonry, were guarded by strong towers ; 
opposite to the loftiest of these towers, Titus 
had encamped. [From the hight of that 
tower the sentinel might have seen stretched 
below the whole of that fair territory of Judea, 
about to pass from the countrymen of David. 
Within these walls was the palace of the kings 
—its roof of cedar, its doors of tbe rarest 
marbles, its chambers filled with the costliest 
tapestries and vessels of gold and silver. Groves 
and gardens gleaming with fountains, adorned 
with statucs of bronze, divided the courts of 
the palace itself. But high above all, upon a 
precipitous rock, rose the temple, fortified and 
adorned by Solomon. This temple was as 
strong without as a citadel; within, more 
adorned than a palace. On entering, you be- 
heli porticoes of numberless columns of por- 
phyry, marble, and alabaster; gates adorned 
with gold and silver, among which was the 
wonderful gate called the Beautiful. 


** Further on, through a vast arch, was the 
sacred portal which admitted into the interior 
of the temple itself, all sheeted over with gold, 
aud overhung by a vine tree of goid, the 
branches of which were as large as a man.-—— 
The roof of the temple, even on the outside, 
was set over with golden spikes, to prevent the 
birds settling there and defiling the holy dome. 
At a distance, the whole temple looked like a 
mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles 
But alas! the veil of that temple had been 
already rent asunder by an inexpiable crime, 
and the Lord of Hosts did not fight with Is- 
rael, But the enemy is thundering at the 
wall. All around the city arose immense ma- 
chines, {rom which Titus poured down mighty 
fragments of rocks and showers of fire. ‘he 
walls gave way, the city was entered, the tem- 
ple itself was stormed. 

‘¢ Famine, in the meanwhile, had made such 
havoe, that the besieged were more like spec- 
tres than living men ; they devoured the belts 
to their swords, the sandals to their feet.—— 
Even nature itself so perished away, that a 
mother devoured her own infant, fulfilling the 
awful words of the prophet who first led the 
Jews toward the land of promise—‘ The ten- 
der and delicate women amongst you, who 
would not venture to set the sole of her foot 
upon the ground for delicateness and tender- 
ness—her eye shall be evil toward her young 
one and the children that she shall bear, for 
she shall eat them for want of all things se- 
cretly in the siege and straightness wherewith 
thine enemy shall encompass #hee in thy gates.’ 

“Still, as if the foe and famine were not 
scourge enough, citizens smote and murdered 
cach other as they met in the way, false proph- 




















ets ran howling through the streets, every 
image of despair completes the ghastly picture 
of the fall of Jerusalem. And now the tem- 
ple was set on fire, the Jews rushing through 
the flames to perish amid its ruins, 

** Tt was a calm summer night, the 10th of 
August, the whole hill on which stood the tem- 
ple was one gigantic blaze of fire ; the roofs of 
cedar crashed ; the golden pinnacles of the 
dome were like spikes of crimson flame.— 
Through the lurid atmosphere all was carnage 
and slaughter; the echoes of shrieks and yells 
rang back from the hill of Zion and the Mount 
of Olives. Amongst the smoking ruins, and 
over piles of the dead, Titus planted the stan- 
dard of Rome !” 





Marvels of the Mississippi. 


The difference of level between high and 
low water at Cairo is fifty feet. The width 
and depth of the river from Cairo and Mem- 
phis to New Orleans is not materially increas- 
ed, yet immense additions are made to the 
quantity oi water in the channel by large 
streams from both the eastern and western 
sides of the Mississippi. ‘The question natu- 
rally arises, what becomes of this vast added 
volume of water? It certainly never reaches 
New-Orleans, and as certainly does not evap- 
orate ; and of course it is not confined to the 
channel of the river, for it would rise far above 
the entire region south of us. 

If a well is sunk anywhere in the Arkansas 
bottom, water is found as soon as the water 
level of the Mississippi is reached. When the 
Mississippi goes down, the water sinks accord- 
ingly in the well. The owner of a saw-mill, 
some twenty miles from the Mississippi, in Ar- 
kansas, dug a well to supply the boilers of his 
engine, during the late flood. When the wa- 
ters receded, his well went down till his hose 
would no longer reach the water, and finally 
bis well went dry. He dug a ditch to an ad- 
jacent lake, to let water into his well; the 
lake was drained, and the well was dry again, 
having literally drank ten acres of water iu 
less than a week. 

The inference is, that the whole valley of 
the Mississippi, from its banks to the high- 
lands, on either side, rests on a porous sub- 
stratum which absorbs the redundant waters, 
and thus prevents that degree of accumulation 
which would long since have swept New-Or- 
leans into the Gulf but for this provision of 
nature, to which alone her safety is attributa- 
ble. In fact, if the alluvial bottoms of the 
Mississippi were like the shores of the Ohio, 
the vast plain from Cairo to New-Orleans 
would to day be part and parcel of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the whole valley a fresh water 
arm of the sea. Were the geological charac- 
ter of the valley different, the construction of 
levees, confining the water of tie Mississippi 
to its channels, would cause the rise in the riv- 
er to become so great at the South, that not 
sufficient levees could be built. The current 
would be stronger aod the accumulation of wa- 
ter greater, as the levees are extended north 
of us. 

Such results were, reasonably enough, an- 
ticipated ; but the water, instead of break- 
ing the levees, permeates the porous soil and 
the overflow is really beneath the surface of 
the swamps. Such, it seems to us, are the 
wise provisions of natural laws for the safety 
and ultimate reclamation of the rich country 
south of us. We believe that the levee sys- 
tem will be successful, and that the object of 
its adoption will be obtained. The porous- 
ness of the materials used in making them, 
has caused most, if net all, the crevasses.— 
Men may deem it a superhuman task to wall 
in the Mississippi from Cairo to New-Orleans, 
but our levees are the work of pigmies when 
contrasted with the dykes of Holland. The 
flood tide of the Mississippi is but a ripple on 
the surface of a glassy povl, compared with the 
ocear, billows that dash against the artificial 
shores of Holland. The country to be re- 
claimed by our levees—-all of which will not, 
for fifty years, cost the people as much as 
those of the Dutch when originally built— 
would make one hundred such kingdoms as 
that over which a Bonaparte once wielded the 
scepter.— Memphis Avalanche. 





A Japanese Printing Office. 


A Hong Kong correspondent of The Boston 
Traveler gives the following description of a 
Japanese printing-office : 

‘“*T at once pushed ahead, and crossing the 
little stone-arched bridge, which unites Desima 
with Nagasaki, 1 was soon in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, and opening a large closed gate in 
the high and massive wall on the street, stood 
in the spacious court before the printing estab- 
lishment. How much in contrast the taste of 





the Pagan Japanese with that of the Dutch 
Christians! Elegant shrubs and flowers adorn- 





ed this court in front, while in the rear of the 
building rose tall pines and evergreen trees, 
which stretched their long, verdant arms over 
the building, as if to adorn, protect, and bless 
it. The structure itself is spacious, neat, and 
even handsome, the roof being in the Chinese 
style of architecture in their temples, and coy- 
ered with tiles, interlacing, and bidding defi- 
ance to water, while the floors of two rooms in 
the office proper were covered with neat mats, 
and surrounded by sliding paper walls, while 
the ceiling is of wood, handsomely painted.— 
The establishment belongs to the Government, 
and is managed by the Government, whose 
officials were seated, as usual, on the floor, 
and doing little or nothing, since thirty days 
were to be spent, according to usage, in silent- 
ly mourning for the Emperor, who had just 
deceased, during which time all public offices 
are closed ard all public business suspended, 
Indeed. it was quite unccrtain whether, in 
these circumstances, I could gain admittance. 
With the usual Japanese courtesy, however, 
the doors were opened, and I was freely and 
politely shown all the apartments and materi- 
als of the establishment. 

“On one side of the office was a hand-press 
of respectable size and in good condition, while 
on the other side was a ‘ power-press,’ moved 
by a wheel of large diameter, in perfect order, 
and of sufficient size to print the largest sheets 
usually struck off in the United States. The 
press was not in motion, for the reason before 
given, and the rollers were suspended over the 
wall, and reams of paper piled up near the 
press, and the workmen hanging about idle, as 
if they were patiently waiting for the expira- 
tion of the days of mourning, to resume their 
labors. Beside these, there was another press, 
of the smallest dimensions, on which, when I 
made a second visit, some time after, two men 
were striking off two octavo pages of a new 
Japanese work in natural history, the edition 
consisting of thirty copies. It was the enter- 
prise of a young Japanese doctor, who had 
been instructed by a Dutch physician residing 
in the city. Stands and cases were arranged 
as with us, one side of the office having the 
Roman type used in printing books and pamph- 
lets in Dutch, and the other the Japanese ; for 
types in the Japanese character are now cast 
in Holland, and have displaced the wooden 
blocks formerly used. The boxes for the Ja- 
panese ictters were arranged on the same prin- 
ciple as with us, but in different order. I 
tried my hand in picking up some of these 
strauge characters, but probably a good deal to 
the divertisement of the Japanese compositors, 
The types, both Roman and Japanese, were 
almost new, and everything indicated that the 
Japanese were far ahead of the Dutch in the 
typographical art, as well as in everything else. 

‘Some of the paper used in printing is 
thick, white, and close, and receives a fine im- 
pression. It is made neither of rags nor cot- 
ton, but of the bark of a tree, called the * pa- 
per mulberry,’ and is cheap as well as good.— 
The printed sheets were hung up over head to 
dry, just as with us. A dozen or twenty 
hands are employed at the case and the press, 
who appeared to be expert workmen, and were 
quite courteous. The establishment is man- 
aged entirely by the Japanese, not a single 
Dutchman being admitted either as superin- 
tendent or workman. The Japanese are al- 
most universally readers, having their schools 
established by law, and books for the use of 
scholars and the people. Most of those books 
are small, and full of the most ludicrous illus- 
trations, from which Punch must have bor- 
rowed many of his ideas, though inferior.— 
Most of the books are of course of little vane 
in morals or science, while not a few are licen- 
tious and obscene. The Japenese have now 
got the idea that the English is a universal 
language, and the Dutch of little value, from 
which impression, and avery just one, the 
young people who are destined to business, or 
are ambitious of political distinction and fionor, 
are seized with a passion to learn our language. 

‘Little as the Dutch have done for Christian- 
izing and civilizing Japao—and rather they 
have been the saddest curse ever inflicted on 
any nation since the earth was inhabited—they 
were willing, for the sake of money, to procure 
the printing materials from Holland which the 
Japanese now use. The Japanese will not 
need to send abroad for them again, since their 
own wonderful ingenuity is able to provide them 
hereafter as they shall be needed. 1 ought to 
have stated that I found a book-bindery close 
to the press.” 


ee Se Ee RN 
Co Correspondents. 





J. M. S., New York.—We will exchange books 
as you mention, and leave a copy of the Berean at 
the place designated to-day. 
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